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UTTERS 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 

The  ''Unpracticar  Ones 

WE  have  an  editor  friend  in  Maroa,  Illinois,  who  formerly  re- 
stored an  old  farm  up  near  LaPlata  before  taking  up  the  pen. 
The  editorial  page  of  the  Prairie  Post  is  a  sprightly  thing  to 
read,  because  of  its  forcefulness  in  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
life. 

Recently,  the  following  appeared  : 

"Many  years  ago  a  famous  American,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead,  referred  to  himself  as  an  'unpractical'  man. 

"Olmstead  had  developed  Central  Park  in  New  York  City 
and  was  the  nation's  first  city  planner  and  landscape  architect. 

"What  is  'unpractical'  about  parks?  Nothing,  now  that  they 
are  built.  They  are  extremely  practical.  They  give  us  a  place  to 
rest,  to  enjoy  trees,  streams,  flowers  and  animals,  and  open 
space.  In  big  cities  those  are  rare  things. 

"The  first  park  builders,  however,  were  called  dreamers,  Uto- 
pians, do-gooders — and  impractical. 

"The  practical  people  wanted  to  use  every  square  inch  of  land 
for  buildings — which  could  be  rented  at  high  prices.  The  prac- 
tical people  were  the  ones  who  dumped  poisons  into  our  streams 
and  into  the  air.  The  practical  people  put  up  ugly  buildings  that 
often  were  inconvenient  and  were  misfits  in  the  area. 

"The  practical  people,  with  little  thought,  plunged  on,  putting 
up  skyscrapers,  building  their  railroads,  ramming  their  express- 
ways through  cities.  They  cared  about  Things,  and  rarely  about 
People.  As  a  result,  in  this  rush  for  glory  and  riches  people  often 
were  maimed  and  killed — and  not  much  thought  was  given  to 
them. 

"Some  people,  of  course,  are  impractical.  They  are  removed 
from  all  reality.  But  in  most  situations  we  should  honor  the  ones 
labeled  'unpractical.'  They  are  the  ones  who  find  cures,  who 
paint  great  pictures,  who  solve  some  of  life's  mysteries,  who 
write  great  music,  and  who  lead  us  to  the  best  within  ourselves." 

We  submit  that  those  who  are  today  fighting  for  open  space, 
preservation  of  wilderness,  perpetuation  of  wild  animals  and 
wild  things,  who  care  about  stream  preservation  and  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  living  world  around  us — we  submit  that  they 
are  "unpractical"  ones,  too,  and  worthy  of  our  support  and  es- 
teem.— J.F.K. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from   The  Conservationist,  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  James  F.  Keefe,  Editor. 


Laws  with  Licenses 

FOR  the  last  several  years,  I  and  many  of 
my  fellow  workers  at  the  E.  I.  Dupont  Co. 
at  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  have  complained 
about  the  distribution  of  game  laws  and  fish 
laws.  In  my  opinion  when  you  buy  your  state 
license  to  fish  and  hunt  the  clerk  that  sells 
these  should  have  ample  supply. 

Joseph  III.  Baker 
Waynesboro 

The  printing  and  distribution  of  our  game 
and  fish  lazvs  is  far  from  a  simple  matter. 
About  six  tvecks  elapse  betzveen  the  time 
the  regulations  are  set  and  the  time  the  neiv 
licenses  go  on  sale.  With  a  total  print  order 
in  excess  of  a  million,  it  takes  about  tivo 
weeks  just  to  fold  and  package  them  after 
they  are  printed.  Wc  are  employing  all  the 
shortcuts  li'C  can  think  of  and  hopefully  an 
adequate  supply  will  he  in  the  hands  of 
agents  this  year  by  July  1. — Ed. 

"Breast  Sponge,"  A  Spring 
Phenomenon 

ON  April  25,  1972,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  call  and  kill  my  first  wild  turkey,  which 
weighed  22  pounds. 

The  gobbler  appeared  normal  in  all  re- 
spects except  his  breast,  which  is  very  soft 
and  flabby  and  both  looks  and  feels  as 
though  it  is  filled  with  water.  On  cleaning 
the  bird  I  found  his  craw  empty.  His  giz- 
zard was  stuffed  with  a  dark  green  vege- 
table substance,  that  I  could  not  identify, 
and  gravel.  His  liver  is  normal  in  appear- 
ance except  that  the  skin  on  the  top  half  of 
one  side  is  black.  The  heart  and  other  or- 
gans appeared  normal. 

The  questions  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  are  these :  Is  the  flabby  breast 
and  the  black  spot  on  the  skin  of  the  liver 
a  normal  condition?  Is  it  safe  to  eat  this 
bird? 

Harvey  D.  Chambers 
Suitland,  Maryland 

The  soft,  flabby,  zvatery  material  in  the 
breast  area  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
"breast  sponge."  This  is  a  modified  fatty  ma- 
terial zt'hich  is  present  in  all  healthy  adult 
foms  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  form  of  food 
reserve  stored  by  the  body  which  helps 
sustain  the  bird  during  that  period  zvhen 
he  normally  has  more  things  on  his  mind 
than  eating!  In  fact,  most  adult  spring 
gobblers  will  have  little  to  no  food  in  their 
crops  (crazvs).  It  is  perfectly  natural  for 
gravel  to  be  found  in  the  gizzard  of  all 
gallinaceous  birds,  zvhich  require  this  for 
grinding  of  food.  The  coloration  and  mark- 
ings you  noted  on  the  liver  and  other  organs 
also  indicate  a  normal  healthy  individual. 

From  all  indications,  your  nice  22-pound 
bird  is  perfectly  safe  to  eat.  I  suggest  that 
after  the  bird  is  thawed  you  remove  as  much 
of  the  breast  sponge  as  possible  by  scraping, 
pulling,  etc.  The  flavor  imparted  by  the 
sponge  if  left  on  the  carcass  during  cooking 
is  objectionable  to  some,  but  not  all. — Jack 
W.  Raybourne,  Game  Research  Biologist 


Bass  Fishing— 

The  Professional  Way 

By  BILL  WEEKES 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

JOHN  Powell,  champion  professional  bass  fisher- 
man with  the  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society 
since  the  organization's  inception  in  1967.  has 
toured  12  southeastern  states — including  Virginia — 
and  has  given  seminars  and  visited  more  than  600 
sporting  goods  stores  during  the  past  SYi  years  in  an 
effort  to  further  increase  the  interest  of  bass  fishing 
in  America. 

Winner  of  such  B. A. S.S. -sanctioned  tournaments  as 
the  1968  Eufala,  1970  Table  Rock,  1970  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  and  the  1971  Mark  Lake,  Powell  casts  out  these 
typical  nuggets  of  piscatorial  information  : 

— If  you  fish  with  worms,  use  a  two-tone  job ;  they 
have  been  found  to  be  more  attractive. 

— Fish  by  sight,  not  feel. 

— On  clear,  calm  days  fish  back  about  100  feet  from 
the  shore,  so  as  not  to  spook  the  fish.  Always  fish  your 
worm  off  the  bank  and  crawl  it  into  the  water. 

— Don't  waste  your  time  speeding  across  a  lake 
looking  for  your  favorite  bass  fishing  spots.  Hit  the 
bank  near  the  dock  and  fish  the  shoreline  as  far  as  you 
can.  The  more  casts  you  make,  the  better  the  chances 
of  your  catching  something. 

Powell,  who  was  raised  on  fishing  at  Jordan  and 
Martin  Lakes  of  his  native  Elmore  County,  Alabama, 
hasn't  scored  out  of  the  top  ten  in  the  B.A.S.S.  tourna- 
ments since  they  began  in  1967.  He  fields  questions 
with  a  fast  delivery  and  the  assurance  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

QUESTION  :  What  is  your  favorite  lake? 

ANSWER  :  Oh,  it  would  probably  be  Kerr  Reservoir 
at  Buggs  Island  (\'irginia)  or  Martin  Lake  near 
Martin,  Alabama.  But  that  would  be  because  they  are 
good  to  me  everytime  I  go.  I  guess  that  is  what  a 
fisherman  would  call  his  favorite  lake.  Some  other 
lakes  have  been  good  to  me,  but  at  times  they  will 
turn  me  off. 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  fish  with  usually? 

ANSWER :  I  started  on  a  plastic  worm  22  years 
ago  and  have  been  on  them  almost  90  percent  since 
then.  The  plastic  worm  is  the  deadliest  lure  and  for  two 
reasons :  you  can  rig  it  perfectly  weedless,  and  you  can 
chunk  it  right  in  the  middle  of  the  brush  top — right  in 
the  bass'  bedroom.  And  you  can't  do  that  with  any 
other  type  of  lure. 

QUESTION  :  When  you  go  to  a  lake  new  to  you, 
how  do  you  learn  about  it  ? 


ANSWER :  I  enjoy  taking  that  lake  myself.  I  don't 
want  anyone  telling  me  anything.  I  want  to  go  out  there 
and  find  out  about  its  secrets  myself.  I'll  get  about  100 
yards  away  from  the  dock  and  pull  over  to  the  bank. 
That  troll  motor's  on  full  speed  and  I'm  sitting  there 
covering  18  miles  of  shoreline  that  day.  I  will  have 
crossed  every  sort  of  terrain — brush,  dock,  piers,  rocks, 
stumps.  What  can  be  found  in  that  lake,  I'll  cross.  If 
there's  a  pattern  in  that  lake,  I'll  pick  it  up. 

QUESTION :  How  do  you  work  a  shoreline  for 
the  most  effective  results  ? 

ANSWER :  When  I'm  going  up  that  shoreline,  I 
don't  skip  ten  feet.  If  there  are  hollows,  I'll  go  up  the 
hollows.  I'll  work  every  section  of  the  shore,  whether 
I  believe  in  it  or  not.  If  you  do  that  for  10-12  hours, 
you'll  learn  something.  You'll  learn  that  of  16  or  18 
miles  there'll  be  14  miles  of  it  dry,  but  there  will  be 
spots  other  people  had  overlooked. 

On  any  given  lake  everybody's  got  their  favorite 
place  to  go — their  secret  hole,  their  secret  point,  or 
creek.  Trouble  is  everybody's  going  to  the  same  spots 
and  skipping  some  good  spots.  Three-fourths  of  the  lake 
is  never  being  touched  because  everybody  is  assuming 
certain  spots  aren't  any  good  because  they  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  good,  say,  four  years  ago.  But  15  minutes 
after  you  left  that  spot  four  years  ago,  everything 
turned  on  over  there  in  that  spot. 

So,  when  I  have  a  target — some  bass  cover — I'm 
looking  at  it  and  eliminating  a  vast  area  of  water  from 
my  mind.  I  might  see  something,  hit  it  and  get 
nothing.  So  I  get  that  lure  back  in.  The  reason  I  don't 
play  it  all  the  way  back  to  the  boat  is  the  fact  that  80 
percent  of  all  the  strikes  come  the  first  couple  seconds 
after  the  lure  hits  the  water.  That's  a  plain  message 
right  there.  The  most  important  part  of  the  cast  is 
where  and  how  you  hit  the  water.  Therefore,  I  hit  the 
water  more  times. 

QUESTION:  When  fishing  for  bass,  what  is  the 
proper  way  to  make  a  cast  ? 

ANSWER :  Whether  you're  using  top  water  or 
mid-depth  plugs,  or  a  worm — in  shallow  water  it's 
where  and  when  that  lure  hits  the  water  that  determines 
lure  appeal.  If  it  hits  the  water  in  the  right  attitude,  it 
attracts  a  fish.  If  it  hits  the  water  in  the  wrong  attitude, 
it  spooks  it. 

QUESTION:  What  then  is  the  right  and  wrong 
attitude? 

ANSWER  :  When  the  water's  high  and  stained,  you 
can  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  get  away  with  it.  But, 
say  in  September  or  October,  when  the  water's  low 
and  clear,  the  bass  are  moving  out  into  the  shallows 
after  about  the  first  cold  spell.  If  the  wind  drops  and 
the  water's  perfectly  calm,  you  can  see  the  bass  spook 
60  or  70  feet  away  from  you.  That  means  you  have  to 
have  a  lower  silhouette,  make  a  longer  cast  and,  with 
worm  fishing,  you've  got  to  hit  the  bank  with  the  worm 
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John  Powell  talking  with  ang 
and  crawl  it  into  the  water.  You  can  he  churning  the 
spinner  bait  when  it  hit  the  water ;  that's  ah  right.  But 
if  it  hits  the  water  dead,  you're  in  trouble. 

I  stick  to  the  shallows  90  percent  of  the  time.  It's 
a  different  world  than  what  you  find  out  there  over  30 
feet.  In  30  feet,  the  fish  are  down  there  and  he's  not 
in  the  least  concerned  about  what  you're  doing.  But 
in  30  inches  of  water  he's  looking  for  trouble.  Any 
knocking  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  you're  com- 
municating with  him. 

QUESTION :  When  should  you  set  the  hook  and 
be  assured  of  securing  the  bass  ? 

ANSWER :  That  worm  is  no  different  from  any 
other  lure.  I'm  not  going  to  give  the  bass  any  time. 
When  he  touches  it,  I'm  already  too  late.  The  biggest 
problem  is  a  fisherman  wants  to  have  a  feeling  con- 
test with  that  fish.  The  fish  is  down  there  knowing 
who  you  are  up  here,  the  same  as  you  know  he's  down 
there.  There's  a  two-way  communication.  The  fish's 
reaction  is  as  if  he  knows  that  dude  is  up  there  ready 
to  set  that  hook. 

So,  what  you  do  is  wait  to  see  the  line  twitch ;  right 
where  the  line  meets  the  water,  you  see  a  tiny  twitch. 
With  practice  you  can  see  it  every  time,  unless  the 
wind's  blowing  too  hard.  That  twitch  is  when  the  bass 
is  engulfing,  or  inhaling  the  lure.  There's  no  physical 
contact  with  that  initial  injection.  He's  sucked  it  in 
from  six  inches  away  and  you've  seen  the  line  twitch. 
He  has  it  in  his  mouth  and  you  should  be  setting  the 
hook. 

However,  the  average  fisherman  wants  to  feel  some- 
thing. The  tap-tap-tapping  you  feel  is  the  bass  rearrang- 
ing that  worm  in  his  mouth.  The  fisherman  doesn't 
know  whether  what  he's  got  is  a  root,  rock  or  Mr.  Bass. 
He  tightens  up  to  make  sure  and  Mr.  Bass — half  the 
time — is  gone.  If  the  fisherman  had  gone  ahead  and  set 
the  hook,  he  might  have  had  a  rock,  a  root,  or  his 
four-pound  bass. 

There's  nothing  in  the  bass'  vocabulary  about  nib- 
bling. A  bass  doesn't  nibble  on  anything.  When  he  hits, 
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ers  at  a  sporting  goods  store. 

he  hits  like  he  means  to  do  something  with  your  lure. 
But  when  he  finds  you  on  the  other  end  of  that  line,  a 
half  second  later,  he'll  back  off.  He  has  some  doubts 
about  that  hardware. 

But  all  this  happens  very  quickly.  When  the  line 
twitches,  the  bass  may  already  have  the  bait  in  his 
gullet.  Many  times  I'd  have  set  the  hook  and  hooked 
him  way  back  on  his  tail.  The  line  had  gone  in  his 
mouth  and  out  his  gills  when  I  saw  the  line  twitch  and 
set  the  hook. 

QUESTION :  How  much  value  do  you  put  on 
colors  in  your  lure  ? 

ANSWER:  I  guess  as  much  as  anybody.  I  have 
four  basic  colors — black,  purple,  blue  and  green  worms. 
But  now  I've  gone  two-tone:  purple  with  a  glow  tail, 
purple  with  a  pink  tail  and  green  with  a  pink  tail. 
These  color  combinations  give  you  more  strikes  than 
the  single  colors  do.  They're  more  attractive.  In  shal- 
low water  it's  very  important. 

QUESTION:  Are  points  really  more  productive? 

ANSWER :  Yes,  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
But  the  trouble  is  everybody  goes  there.  They're  more 
productive  because  the  bait's  there.  But  I  don't  know 
why  this  is  unless  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
circulation  of  the  water.  Incidentally,  there  are  points 
in  coves  too.  I've  gone  up  five-mile  coves  and  have 
come  across  20  or  30  points.  These  little  points  are  just 
as  productive  as  outside  points. 

QUESTION :  One  hears  bass  fishing  isn't  very 
good  in  the  summer.  Is  this  so  ? 

ANSWER  :  No.  Bass  fishing's  good  in  the  summer. 
You  just  have  to  modify  the  way  you  fish.  What  you 
have  in  July  and  August  is  an  oxygen  problem.  You 
get  out  there  where  the  water  is  stabilized  and  not 
moving.  Nothing's  coming  or  going.  But  if  you  go  to 
where  the  water's  flowing,  like  rivers  into  the  lake,  or 
where  the  river's  flowing  faster  up  the  river,  then  you're 
in  business.  I  won  the  Martin  tournament  by  finding 
where  the  water  was  flowing. 
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WAYFARING   FLOWERS 

By  JAMES  A.  SULLIVAN 

Division  of  Forestry  and  IVildlife 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

PICK  any  plot  of  disturbed  land :  a  country  road- 
side, a  railroad  right-of-way,  grazed  or  cultivated 
farmland,  a  forest  clear-cut,  or  just  an  overgrown 
front  lawn.  Amongst  the  numerous  wildflowers  that 
can  be  found  to  bloom  there,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  majority  are  aliens,  flowers  not  indigenous  to  the 
United  States,  but  originating  from  some  other  part 
of  the  world.  Their  presence  is  the  result  of  man's 
travels  and  man's  international  trade.  Their  continued 
survival,  indeed  their  further  propagation,  has  man's 
treatment  of  the  land  to  thank. 

Sea-lane  explorers  typically  carried  seeds  of  edible 
plants  and  upon  arrival  at  islands  scattered  the  seed 
to  insure  future  food  supply.  Ship  ballast,  consisting 
of  sand  picked  up  at  the  port  of  origin,  was  loosed 
at  the  port  of  destination,  thereby  spreading  inter- 
mingled seeds.  Dispersal  has  resulted  from  the  trans- 
port of  livestock  with  fruits  or  seeds  adhering  to  their 
fur  or  mud-caked  feet.  Likewise,  disseniinules  lig.ve 
been  spread  by  their  presence  in  transported  soil,  ani- 
mals' foods,  and  cereal  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Once  established  around  ports-of-call,  further  dis- 
semination has  followed  man's  development  of  road- 
ways, railways  and  farmlands.  Step  beyond  these 
disturbed  areas  into  the  forest,  and  few  of  the  aliens 
recur.  It  is  of  note  that  they  do  their  best  on  those  soils 
altered  by  man.  Just  as  our  native  wildflowers  lack 
competitive  advantage  in  disturbed  areas,  the  aliens  lack 
competitive  advantage  over  our  better  adapted  natives 
in  unaltered  sites. 

Pictured  here  are  but  a  few  of  many  common  aliens, 
bane  to  the  farmer  and  suburban  lawn  manicurist  yet 
beautiful  additions  to  roadside  diversity. 
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Deptford   pink  (Dianthus  Armeria) 
Corn-cockle  (Agrostemma  Githago) 


Dovesfoot-Cranesbill   (Geranium  molle) 
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Notes  on 


Rabies 


in  Virginia 


By  ROBERT  H.  GILES,  JR.  and 

ANDREW  B.  CAREY 

Division  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Sciences 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

RABIES  has  been  present  at  least  since  1753  in 
Virginia.  Major  epizootics  of  rabies  in  wildlife 
have  been  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  for  over  100  years.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
dog  rabies  and  wildlife  rabies  have  reversed  their  posi- 
tions :  In  1952  over  60%  of  reported  cases  were  in 
dogs.  In  1970  79%  of  reported  cases  were  in  wildlife. 

Rabies  remains  a  significant  public  health  hazard 
despite  rabies  control  programs  such  as  dog  vaccina- 
tion and  stray  dog  control.  The  graph  shows  the  com- 
parable progress  of  reported  rabies  increase  over  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Rabies  is  an  acute  viral  disease  of  the  brain  and 
central  nervous  system.  The  virus  is  usually  trans- 
mitted from  animal  to  animal  or  animal  to  man  by 
bites.  The  virus  spreads  from  the  brain  to  the  salivary 
glands  and  is  released  in  the  saliva  which  allows  the 
virus  to  be  introduced  into  the  wound  caused  by  a  bite. 

However,  not  all  rabid  animals  will  have  the  virus 
in  their  salivary  glands.  All  warm-blooded  animals 
are  susceptible  to  rabies.  The  most  commonly  involved 
are  foxes,  skunks,  coyotes,  and  bats.  In  Virginia  foxes 
(red  and  gray)  are  the  principal  wild  animals  in- 
volved in  rabies  outbreaks.  Rabies  outbreaks,  or  epi- 
zootics, occur  when  there  is  a  high  enough  population 
density  to  allow  easy  contact  between  susceptible  ani- 
mals and  infected  animals.  It  has  been  theorized  that 
high  population  density  may  cause  an  epizootic  due 
to  the  stress  of  overcrowding,  nutritional  deficiencies, 
and  increased  animal-to-animal  contact.  This  theory 
also  suggests  that  rabies  may  exist  in  an  enzootic  state 
(a  slow,  continuous  circulation  of  the  virus  in  a  popu- 
lation maintained  by  asymptomatic,  mild,  chronic,  and 
pr&longed  infections)  until  the  stress  of  high  popula- 
tion density  causes  a  "flare  up."  Symptoms  of  rabies 
are  highly  variable  and  cannot  be  used  as  diagnostic. 
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In  Virginia,  foxes  (red  and  gray)  are  the  principal  wild  animals 
involved  in  rabies  outbreaks. 

However,  unprovoked  attacks,  daytime  appearances, 
undue  aggressiveness  or  bewilderment  of  wild  animals 
is  abnormal  and  may  be  caused  by  rabies.  In  such 
cases  when  human  or  domestic  animals  are  involved, 
the  animal  should  be  considered  rabid  and  appropriate 
measures  taken  until  results  of  laboratory  studies  are 
obtained.  In  domestic  animals  (pets  and  livestock), 
change  in  disposition,  unusual  behavior,  paralysis,  fail- 
ure to  eat  or  drink,  or  other  similar  conditions  should 
cause  suspicions  of  rabies.  Animals  which  exhibit  these 
signs  should  be  reported  to  the  county  health  depart- 
ment which  can  take  the  necessary  precautions  and, 
if  indicated,  have  the  animal  tested  for  rabies  by  one 
of  the  state  laboratories. 

Livestock  rabies  almost  always  can  be  traced  to  wild 
animal  rabies.  For  this  reason  Virginia  has  a  rabies 
control  program  of  not  only  dog  vaccination  but  also 
wild  animal  control  to  reduce  the  population  of  suscep- 
tible wildlife  species. 

Pre-exposure  vaccinations  are  available  to  veteri- 
narians and  people  who  have  high  rates  of  exposure  to 
wildlife  or  infected  animals.  New  vaccines  that  are  less 
painful  and  more  efficient  will  soon  be  available.  Like- 
wise, oral  vaccines  for  vaccination  of  wildlife  are  being 
developed. 

Nevertheless,  rabies  remains  a  public  health  menace 
and  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  dog  vac- 
cination and  control,  control  of  highly  susceptible  wild- 
life, and  on  research  to  learn  more  about  the  ecology 
of  the  disease  and  more  efficient  methods  to  control  it. 
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On  the  Eastern  Shore 


By  CURTIS  J.  BADGER 
Onley 

Photos  by  the  author 

A  FEW  years  ago  Silver  Beach  was  an  ideal 
place  to  spend  a  weekend  in  the  sun.  Located 
in  Northampton  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
the  little  resort  community  offered  a  clean  sandy  beach, 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  an  ideal  en- 
vironment in  which  to  forget  the  headaches  of  the 
office.  Today,  however,  there  is  little  beach  remaining, 
and  most  of  the  summer  cabins  have  either  been 
washed  into  the  bay  or  moved  far  back  from  the  beach- 
front. There  have  been  no  floods  to  speak  of  at  Silver 
Beach,  only  a  few  tropical  storms,  but  the  beach  seems 
to  have  disappeared  overnight.  Silver  Beach,  along 
with  many  similar  areas  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  has 
been  a  victim  of  erosion. 

Erosion  has  plagued  both  Eastern  Shore  counties 
throughout  the  years.  The  sandy  barrier  islands  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  sea,  are  constantly  changing  and  shifting. 
Areas  that  are  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  ocean  now 
will  likely  be  underwater  next  year. 
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In  an  effort  to  control  the  erosion  in  Accomack  and 
Northampton  counties,  the  boards  of  supervisors  re- 
cently endorsed  a  study  conducted  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  means  of  controlling  erosion  and 
establishing  drainage  systems  for  inland  areas.  The 
study  was  also  endorsed  by  Planning  District  Com- 
mission 22  and  has  gone  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Local  officials  hope  that  US  DA  will  approve 
the  study  and  help  implement  the  plan  through  a  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  project. 

RC  &  D  projects  are  locally  initiated,  sponsored  and 
directed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  is  authorized  to 
provide  local  groups  technical  and  financial  help  in  de- 
veloping and  conserving  their  natural  resources.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  leadership  for  USDA 
in  this  program. 

Jack  Selby,  soil  conservation  representative  for  the 
Eastern  Shore,  presented  a  detailed  erosion  control 
study  to  the  supervisors  of  Accomack  and  Northampton 
counties  recently.  In  the  study  Selby  listed  tentative 
control  measures  for  specific  areas  and  gave  approxi- 
mate costs. 

In  Northampton  county,  for  example,  there  are  31 
miles  of  shore  area  on  the  Chesapeake  that  will  require 


This  system  of  fences  and  American  beach  grass  has  pro- 
vided good  control  at  the  National  Seashore  at  Assateague. 

Erosion  .    (Continued  from  page  9) 

erosion  control.  On  the  seaside  there  are  29  miles  of 
ocean  frontage  needing  stabilization. 

Selby  recommended  erecting  a  system  of  groins  on 
the  Chesapeake  shoreline.  They  would  be  approximately 
60  feet  in  length  and  spaced  at  60-foot  intervals.  Selby 
said  that  the  project  would  cost  $16  per  linear  foot  of 
structure,  or  $85,000  per  mile.  The  estimated  cost  of 
controlling  erosion  along  the  entire  31  miles  of  shore- 
line would  be  $2,600,000. 

Selby  said  that  he  recommends  using  sand  fencing 
and  American  Beach  Grass  along  the  2500  acres  of 
ocean  frontage.  He  estimated  the  cost  per  mile  at 
$12,000,  or  $350,000  for  the  project.  This  would 
include  shaping  the  dunes,  erecting  the  sand  fences, 
and  buying,  planting  and  fertilizing  the  beach  grass. 
A  similar  project  was  completed  on  Assateague  Island 
in  Accomack  county  several  years  ago  and  has  been 
working  well. 

Selby  emphasized  that  for  the  erosion  control  proj- 
ect to  work,  the  Eastern  Shore  must  be  considered  as 
a  whole.  Spot  erosion  control,  he  said,  may  be  efifective 
in  one  specific  area  but  may  result  in  accelerated  erosion 
in  adjacent  areas. 

It  is  felt  that  the  recommended  control  measures  will 
afford  residents  a  high  degree  of  protection  for  their 
recreational  areas  while  not  upsetting  the  fragile  eco- 
logical systems  of  these  shore  areas.  It  is  felt,  in  fact, 
that  control  measures  such  as  these  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  marine  life  and  waterfowl  which  breed  and  make 
their  homes  in  these  areas.  Dunes  covered  with  beach 
grass  will  give  far  more  protection  to  wildlife  than 
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The  use  of  groins  such  as  these  is  recommended  to  control 
erosion  on  the  Chesapeake  shoreline. 

bare,  shifting  dunes;  and  groins,  by  slowing  the  flow 
of  water  and  decreasing  the  amount  of  suspended  par- 
ticles of  sand  and  debris,  will  offer  a  more  settled  en- 
vironment to  small  marine  life. 

Though  the  erosion  affects  all  of  the  residents  in- 
directly, the  ones  who  feel  its  effects  the  most  are  the 
ones  who  are  directly  involved.  It  is  an  unnerving 
experience  to  watch  your  home  being  slowly  claimed 
by  an  ever-advancing  shoreline. 

E.  C.  Magette,  a  sergeant  in  the  Virginia  State 
Police,  is  among  those  who  have  watched  the  shore- 
line recede.  Nine  years  ago  Magette  built  a  summer 
cottage  at  Silver  Beach.  At  that  time  he  felt  that  his 
home  was  a  safe  distance  from  the  bay,  but  with 
every  heavy  rain,  and  with  every  extreme  high  tide, 
his  cottage  comes  closer  to  the  water.  Several  years 
ago  Magette  hooked  up  to  a  well  that  furnishes  water 
for  his  and  six  other  families.  The  well  was  behind 
a  cottage  far  from  the  beach  front.  Today  it  is  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  amount  of  land  claimed  per  year  varies  from 
as  little  as  three  feet  to  as  much  as  20  feet.  Last  sum- 
mer erosion  claimed  a  good  part  of  the  road  that  runs 
parallel  to  the  beach.  It  is  not  expected  to  last  another 
season.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  cottages  on  the  beach 
side  of  the  road ;  now  there  are  only  the  grim  remind- 
ers :  concrete  septic  tanks  lie  half-covered  by  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  bay,  pipes  which  once  brought  up  fresh 
water  from  deep  wells  rise  awkwardly  from  the  water, 
and  rusted  refrigerators  and  sinks  are  uncovered  at 
low  tide  as  the  bay  serves  its  twice-a-day  warning. 
Don't  Tread  On  Me. 
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Eels  Are  Delicious! 


By  MARJORIE  LATHAM  MASSELIN 
Richmond 


THE  eel  has  an  unfortunate  shape;  it  doesn't  look 
like  a  fish.  But  its  appearance  in  no  way  mars  its 
goodness,  a  fact  to  which  everyone  who  has  ever 
tasted  eel  will  testify.  They  are  not  much  eaten  here, 
and  their  ugliness  in  the  raw  state  may  well  be  the 
reason  for  this.  They  are  long  and  dark  green  and 
slimy,  and  to  handle  one  feels  the  way  one  thinks  a 
snake  ought  to  feel  but  does  not.  None  of  these  char- 
acteristics endear  the  eel  to  people  with  hang-ups. 

In  Europe  the  eel  is  well  known  and  well  liked.  Just 
about  anything  one  can  think  of  to  do  with  a  piece  of 
flesh  the  Europeans  do  with  eel.  It  is  smoked,  salted, 
pickled  and  cooked  fresh;  fried,  stewed,  sauced,  you 
name  it!  And  it  is  delicious  no  matter  what  one  does 
with  it. 

As  a  boy,  my  husband  used  to  fish  for  eels  ofif  the 
pier  at  Galilee,  a  fishing  village  in  Rhode  Island.  Our 
son  used  to  catch  them  here  once  in  awhile.  Maybe 
that  is  the  secret ;  it  takes  a  boy !  As  many  times  as  I 
have  hung  onto  the  heavy  end  of  a  fish  pole,  I  have 
never  yet  hooked  into  an  eel,  although  I  have  watched 
other  people  land  them,  usually  with  great  annoyance. 
Personally,  I  think  that  is  the  secret;  you  must  first 
convince  the  eel  that  you  are  totally  uninterested  in 
him.  Convey  to  him  the  idea  that  the  very  last  thing 
you  would  ever  consider  would  be  to  dine  on  eel.  Then 
they  insist  on  taking  your  bait.  My  problem  is  that  I 
am  a  lousy  liar.  They  look  up  through  the  water  and 
they  read  me  like  a  book,  so  all  I  ever  see  of  them  is  a 
flick  of  a  tail  as  they  swim  ofif  to  safer  depths.  Sadly, 
they  are  not  readily  available  in  markets  here,  either, 
although  one  can  find  them  now  and  then.  If  you  do 
see  any  elongated  bodies  reposing  on  a  bed  of  ice,  by 
all  means  invest  in  about  two  pounds.  You  will  be  very 
glad  you  did. 

Whether  you  have  caught  it  or  bought  it,  you  will 
most  likely  have  to  prepare  it  for  cooking  all  by  your- 
self so  pay  attention.  In  other  times  the  skin  of  the  eel 
was  used  for  leather.  Discounting  all  its  other  highly 
forgettable  characteristics,  some  of  which  were  noted 
in  paragraph  one,  the  first  thing  to  do,  if  only  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  is  to  skin  it.  That  done, 
discard  the  head  and  cut  the  remainder,  crosswise,  into 
pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  length  being  deter- 
mined by  the  diameter  so  that  the  pieces  are  in  an 
attractive  proportion.  Now  you  are  ready  to  cook. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Eels  and  the  necessary  cleaning  equipment. 
Make  a  cut  around  the  eel  behind  the  fin. 
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After  securing  eel  to  a   board,  grasp  loose   skin   with   pliers 
and  pull  back. 
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Delicious 
Eel 


Recipes 


Matelote  d'Anquille 

No  discussion  of  eel  would  be  complete  without  giv- 
ing a  recipe  for  Matelote,  the  classic  preparation  of  eel 
which  every  young  chef  is  required  to  master.  Matelote 
is  a  stew  which  to  my  thinking  is  very  much  like  the 
preparation  of  Coq  an  Vin.  For  this  preparation,  the 
eel  is  cut  differently  than  as  described  above ;  it  must 
be  in  longish,  finger-shaped  pieces.  Rub  them  with  salt 
and  lay  them  aside.  Then  proceed  as  in  the  last  recipe, 
using  the  same  aromatic  vegetables  as  before,  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  but  omit  the  carrot  and  lay  the  eel 
on  the  bed  of  vegetables  in  the  same  type  of  heavy 
skillet  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover. 

At  this  point  warm  about  a  quarter  to  a  third  cup  of 
brandy,  pour  it  over  the  eel  and  flame  it.  When  the 
flames  die,  pour  over  two  cups  of  dry  red  wine  (or  dry 
white  wine).  Cover  and  cook  at  a  simmer  the  same 
twenty  minutes  as  before.  Transfer  the  cooked  eel  strips 
to  a  warmed  serving  dish  and  keep  warm.  Strain  the 
liquid  from  the  cooking  process  and  save  it.  Discard 
the  cooking  vegetables.  Wipe  out  the  pan  and  melt 
tablespoons  of  butter  in  it.  Add  to  the  butter  an  equal 
quantity  of  olive  oil.  In  this  brown  about  a  dozen  tiny 
white  onions,  peeled,  of  course,  and  the  same  number 
of  small  white  mushroom  caps.  Keep  these  moving  until 
they  are  nicely  browned  and  then  add  the  liquid  re- 
served from  the  first  step.  Cook  uncovered  until  the 
liquid  is  reduced  by  one  quarter.  Make  a  roiix  using 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  rubbed  with  the  same  amount 
of  flour  and  use  this  to  thicken  the  sauce.  Use  a  wire 
whisk  for  the  blending.  It  will  assure  a  smooth  sauce, 
free  of  lumps. 

The  sauce  should  be  a  lovely  rich  brown.  If  it  is  not, 
color  it  with  a  touch  of  caramel  or  some  commercial 
preparation  such  as  kitchen  bouquet,  but  use  this  very 
sparingly — a  drop  at  a  time — until  the  most  pleasing 
color  is  achieved.  Taste  and  correct  the  seasoning. 

Have  ready  four  slices  of  bread  from  which  the 
crusts  have  been  removed.  Cut  each  into  two  triangles 
and  fry  crisp  in  butter.  Mince,  very  finely,  about  a 
tablespoon  of  fresh  parsley. 

Pour  the  hot  sauce  over  the  eel  on  the  serving  platter 
and  arrange  the  croutons  around  the  edge.  Sprinkle  the 
parsley  on  top.  Serve  with  a  glass  of  the  same  wine 
used  in  the  cooking,  a  very  French  salad  of  Boston 
Lettuce  dressed  with  olive  oil,  wine  vinegar  (again  the 
same  type  as  the  wine  used  in  cooking),  salt  and  freshly 
ground  black  pepper,  and  plenty  of  crisp  French  bread 
to  mop  up  the  sauce. 
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Fried  Eel 

Frying  is  by  far  the  easiest  way  to  prepare  eel,  and 
most  people  like  jried  fish  even  if  they  refuse  it  when 
prepared  in  other  ways ;  so  if  this  is  your  first  experi- 
ence with  eel,  frying  is  probably  the  best  introduction 
you  could  select.  Have  a  kettle  of  deep  fat  preheated  to 
about  375  degrees.  Then  proceed  as  you  would  for  any 
other  fish.  Salt  the  pieces.  Dip  each  in  beaten  tgg.  Then 
roll  them  in  fine,  dry  bread  crumbs  or  shake  them,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  in  a  bag  of  flour.  Fry  until  nicely 
browned — about  three  to  five  minutes.  Serve  with  tar- 
tar sauce  which  you  make  yourself,  or  with  Sauce 
Diable.  The  latter  is  purchased  in  bottles  which  one 
finds  in  most  fine  food  shops.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
eat  it. 

Eels  vary  in  size  from  two  to  four  feet  or  so.  A  large 
one  requires  a  little  more  cooking  than  a  small  one.  If 
you  have  a  large  eel,  the  following  recipe  is  a  good  way 
to  handle  it. 


Grilled  Eel 

Start  with  a  heavy  frying  pan  which  can  be  covered 
tightly.  Slice  a  moderately  sized  onion,  mince  a  shallot 
or  two,  crush  a  very  small  clove  of  garlic  (or  just  rub 
it  on  the  pan),  chop  up  a  carrot  and  snip  a  few  sprigs 
of  fresh  parsley  into  small  pieces.  Mix  all  these  aro- 
matics  together  and  use  them  to  make  a  "bed"  in  the 
bottom  of  the  skillet.  Rub  each  piece  of  eel  with  salt 
and  lay  it  on  the  vegetables.  Pour  in  about  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  either  dry  red  or  dry  white  wine.  Both  are  used 
in  cooking  eel,  so  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  pref- 
erence. I  like  a  dry  white  vermouth  because  it  is 
"herby"  and  adds  flavor  of  its  own.  Bring  this  to  the 
boil,  then  reduce  the  heat  to  maintain  a  simmer  and 
cover  the  pan  tightly.  Cook  for  about  twenty  minutes 
or  until  the  eel  "flakes"  when  pricked  with  a  fork. 
Remove  the  eel  from  the  pan  to  a  buttered  broiling 
pan.  Brush  each  piece  rather  generously  with  clarified 
butter  and  broil  until  browned  on  top.  Dust  on  some 
bread  crumbs  and  baste  well  with  the  butter  in  the 
pan.  Barely  brown  these,  watching  carefully  that  they 
do  not  burn.   Serve  with  lemon  wedges  and  parsley. 
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FLOAT  FISHERMEN  OF  VIRGINIA  PRESIDENT  R.  E.  B.  Stewart  III  has  been  selected  for  one 

of  the  ten  American  Motors  Conservation  Awards  in  the  non-professional  category. 
Stewart  was  cited  for  his  work  to  preserve  Virginia  rivers.  The  award,  a  plaque 
and  $500.00,  will  be  presented  at  the  V.W.F.  Conservation  Achievement  Awards 
Banquet  in  Virginia  Beach  on  October  20.  Award  winners  from  Virginia  in  the 
professional  category  include  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith  of  Arlington  and  Jerry  T. 
Verkler  of  Springfield. 

SPRING  GOBBLER  HARVEST  SECOND  HIGHEST  ON  RECORD.  Game  Commission  biologists  report  that 
some  2538  bearded  turkeys  were  bagged  by  Virginia  hunters  in  the  recently  con- 
cluded spring  gobbler  season.  While  the  total  harvest  was  somewhat  lower  than 
last  year,  game  managers  did  not  consider  the  S%  decline  to  be  significant. 
Totaling  the  spring  bag  with  last  fall's  turkey  harvest,  biologists  report  that 
6547  birds  were  taken.  Leading  gobbler  counties  included  Wythe,  118;  Fauquier, 
81;  Bland,  80;  Albemarle,  68;  Rockingham,  67;  Dinwiddie,  66;  Smyth, 62;  and 
Bath,  61. 

DUCKS  UNLIMITED  PLEDGES  THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS.  The  money  is  scheduled  to  go  to  DU 

(Canada)  for  use  in  maintenance  and  restoration  of  wetlands  habitat  north  of 
the  U.  S.  border,  where  much  of  the  waterfowl  in  the  Commonwealth  originates. 
The  non-profit  wildlife  conservation  organization  also  announced  the  election 
of  a  new  president,  Herman  Taylor  of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana. 

VIRGINIA  ANGLERS  SET  NEW  RECORDS.  Billy  Lee  Crutchfield  of  South  Hill,  Virginia,  snat- 
ched a  new  record  striped  bass  from  the  tailrace  of  Kerr  Dam.  The  big  rockfish 
weighed  in  at  34  pounds  and  measured  just  over  39  inches  long.  Virginia  also 
has  a  new  record  for  muskel lunge.  Pete  Fuqua  of  Vinton  pulled  in  a  31  pound 
musky  at  Smith  Mountain  lake  on  May  26.  Crutchfield  and  Fuqua 's  record  fish 
are  the  largest  of  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  large  citation  fish  being  reported 
to  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  this  season. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  VIRGINIA  BOATERS.  By  October  1st,  all  recreational  boatmen  in  Virginia 

will  be  required  to  comply  with  new  personal  flotation  device  (PFD)  regulations, 
according  to  the  Coast  Guard's  Office  of  Boating  Safety.  On  recreational  boats 
sixteen  feet  and  longer,  there  must  be  a  Coast  Guard  approved  wearable  device 
for  each  person  aboard  the  boat;  in  addition,  one  throwable  device  (such  as  a 
buoyant  cushion  or  ring  buoy)  must  be  carried  as  well.  On  boats  under  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  and  all  canoes  and  kayaks,  the  familiar  buoyant  cushion  will 
continue  to  be  acceptable  equipment,  one  cushion  for  each  person  on  board;  how- 
ever, the  Coast  Guard  recommends  the  use  of  wearable  personal  flotation  devices. 

EDUCATION  DIVISION  ADDS  NEW  INFORMATION  OFFICER.  The  Education  Division  of  the  Game 
Commission  has  engaged  a  new  Information  Officer  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
when  the  former  incumbent,  Mr.  Harry  Gil  lam,  was  promoted  to  Chief  of  the 
division.  Hired  for  the  position  was  Mr.  Mel  White  of  Mission  Viejo,  California. 
Mr.  White,  who  is  a  writer  and  photographer,  was  formerly  Editor  of  Western 
Outdoors  magazine  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America. 
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By  JAMES  A.  SULLIVAN 

Division  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Sciences 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 


The  praying  mantis  is  an  efficient  predator. 
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The   snail   feels   his 

way    with     stalked 

eyes. 


A  wolf  spider  on  the  lookout  for  insect  prey. 


MOST  animals  are  char- 
acterized either  by  their 
mode  of  locomotion  or 
by  their  feeding  habits,  these 
being  their  most  conspicuous  at- 
tributes. In  actuality,  feeding 
and  movement  are  virtually  in- 
separable. Legs  are  for  running, 
for  hopping,  and  for  grabbing 
prey.  Some  legs  are  modified 
for  flying  to  enable  the  bearer 
to  migrate  to  food.  Others  are 
modified  into  mouth  parts,  to 
inject  poison  or  to  masticate 
leaves. 

Each  of  the  creatures  on  these 
pages  has  developed  an  interest- 
ing life  style,  either  of  move- 
ment or  of  diet  or  both.  Accord- 
ingly, each  of  these  creatures 
is  a  part  of  the  fantastic  world 
in  the  grass. 


The    crab 
spider 
poses 
with  out- 
stretched 
legs. 


The  vora- 
cious 
grass- 
hopper 
(right) 
and  the 
rather 
harmless 
daddy 
longlegs. 
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CAMPING 
OUT 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 
Pittsburgh 

IT'S  camping  time  again.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  sending 
Mary  for  ten  days  to  that  camp  by  the  shore  or 
Johnny  to  the  one  in  the  mountains.  That  may  be 
the  only  thing  to  do  if  Mary  and  Johnny  are  orphans. 
I  mean  it's  time  for  the  family  as  a  unit  to  leave  their 
ordinary  way  of  living,  their  usual  associates  and  asso- 
ciations, and  go  camping. 

For  many  years  I  was  one  of  the  campground  rangers 
in  a  national  park.  We  looked  forward  every  summer  to 
the  return  of  hundreds  of  families  who  enjoyed  year 
after  year  that  democratizing  experience  of  living  to- 
gether in  at  least  a  semi-wilderness.  They  came  to  the 
park  in  trailers  of  all  descriptions,  in  tents  of  all  sizes, 
colors,  and  shapes ;  some  came  with  only  sleeping  bags 
plus  a  tarpaulin  to  stretch  like  a  canopy  above  the  camp 
table. 

Even  though  they  would  be  with  us  but  a  short  time, 
we  could  see  them  grow !  Their  ages  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  For  there  were  hours  of  wind,  waves,  fresh  air, 
and  sunshine.  There  were  days  of  living  in  the  woods 
scented  by  the  sea  and  pine  needles. 

Everywhere  was  adventure.  New  things  were  learned 
.  .  .  never  by  rote.  Folks  became  acquainted  with  herbs, 
shrubs,  trees,  and  wildlife.  The  chipmunks  and  red 
squirrels,  grouse  and  chickadees,  hemlocks  and  rhodo- 
dendrons ...  all  became  acquaintances,  maybe  life-long 
friends.  And  the  city  dwellers  always  would  become 
suddenly  and  enthusiastically  aware  of  the  wonderland 
of  the  skies  .  .  .  especially  night  skies,  with  stars! 

Camping  is  good  for  children  in  other  ways,  too. 
They  learn  the  worth  of  cooperation  in  the  simple 
camp  chores.  Many  an  adult  has  found  solace  in  labor. 
No  child  does.  To  him  there  is  no  fun  in  work.  But 
camping  points  out  that  work,  while  not  necessarily 
enjoyable,  is  reasonable;  that  many  hands  will  do  the 
jobs  more  speedily  than  will  just  two.  It  is  obvious 
that  water  must  be  carried,  wood  chopped,  meals  pre- 
pared, dishes  washed,  etc.  By  working  together  there 
will  be  more  time  for  everyone  to  play,  hike,  fish,  swim, 
or  explore. 

Camping  should  be  an  important  part  of  every 
family's  year  because  it  represents  an  ancient  way  of 
life,  the  only  way  of  life  our  forefathers  knew.  It  is  our 
only  chance  to  recapture  those  experiences  of  our  an- 
cestors which  a  few  moderns  enjoy  vicariously  in  the 
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historical  novel.  It  is  a  part  of  a  child's  almost  for- 
gotten heritage  to  which  he  is  surely  entitled. 

Successful  camping  is  something  of  an  art,  and  a 
good  camper  is  usually  one  who  has  camped  before. 
You'll  discover  the  second  year  at  camping  goes  much 
more  smoothly  than  the  first.  You'll  learn  to  plan. 
You'll  leave  many  things  at  home  that  you  once  re- 
garded as  essential. 

Don't  park  baby  with  grandma ;  take  him  along  .  .  . 
grandma,  too.  Our  Jon  was  four  months  old  when  he 
began  his  first  wilderness  summer.  Long  sleeved  shirts 
and  full  length  overalls  will  probably  be  more  important 
than  sunsuits.  The  extra  cloth  will  protect  the  tender 
skin  from  insects,  briars,  and  sun.  Wide-brimmed  hats, 
mosquito  netting  and  repellents,  sunburn  and  chapping 
lotions,  and  lip  pomade  should  be  included.  Take  cans 
of  baby  food  for  Junior  if  he  is  small,  for  picnic  fare 
isn't  for  him. 

Our  land  is  blessed  with  many  areas  that  have  wisely 
been  set  aside  for  its  citizens'  recreation.  Millions  of 
folks  from  all  strata  of  society  visit  our  national  parks 
and  forests  annually.  Even  greater  numbers  visit  the 
state  parks  and  forests.  Most  of  these  visitors  are 
campers ;  they  really  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
region  than  do  any  other  group. 

One  tendency  I've  noticed  in  so  many  campers  is 
the  ambition  to  jam  too  much  into  a  vacation.  They 
try  to  cover  too  many  miles,  see  too  many  places  in  too 
short  a  time.  There  is  no  re-creation,  and  the  time  they 
had  looked  forward  to  with  such  anticipation  is  re- 
membered as  sort  of  a  blur. 

Take  the  family  camping.  There  is  something  unfor- 
gettable about  an  open  fire  of  snapping  logs  .  .  .  logs 
you  have  chopped  into  suitable  lengths  yourself.  Bacon, 
eggs,  and  coffee  elsewhere  never  have  quite  the  aroma 
that  a  woodfire  in  the  open  gives  them. 

It's  wonderful  when  a  family  encircles  a  fire  after  a 
long  day  in  the  sun  and  the  wind.  Shoes  come  off  and 
toes  stretch  toward  the  comforting  blaze.  The  events  of 
the  day  are  exchanged :  the  fight  between  an  eagle  and 
a  duck  hawk,  the  climb  up  chimney  rocks,  a  turtle  bury- 
ing its  eggs,  the  patch  of  ripe  blueberries,  the  first  time 
they  had  seen  redstarts !  If  your  family  is  like  mine, 
you'll  soon  be  harmonizing  favorite  campfire  songs. 
They'll  start  out  with  the  latest  hits  then  drift  back  to 
"Tell  Me  Why,"  "I've  been  working  on  the  Railroad," 
"Let  the  Lower  Lights  be  Burning."  Later,  when  the 
fire  is  a  mound  of  glowing  coals,  everyone  crawls  into 
his  sleeping  bag ;  the  thick  duff  beneath  the  pines  makes 
a  wonderful  mattress.  There  are  excited  little  whispers 
between  the  bedrolls  about  tomorrow's  adventures  and 
then,  suddenly,  silence.  The  moon  swings  up.  The  pines 
gossip  softly  above  you.  And  you  lie  there,  looking  into 
the  star-pierced  dome  overhead,  and  thank  God  for 
your  family,  for  vacations,  for  recreation  areas,  and 
especially  for  America  where  such  blessings  are  not 
only  possible  but  commonplace. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 
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By  BERT  LINDLER 

Williamsburg 

WHEN  I  was  younger  a  friend  once  asked  me 
to  describe  the  fishing  lure.  "Why,"  I  answered 
quickly,  "the  fishing  lure  is  a  piece  of  metal 
or  wood  that  is  shaped  to  imitate  something  a  fish 
would  like  to  eat.  You  throw  the  lure  in  front  of  the 
fish  and  when  he  bites  he  gets  caught  by  the  hooks." 

I'm  a  little  older  now  and  I  think  if  I  were  asked 
again  I  would  describe  the  fishing  lure  a  little  dif- 
ferently. You  see,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  fishing 
lure  catches  fishermen  as  well  as  fish. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean.  We'll  take  a  typical 
schoolboy  for  an  example.  Most  Saturdays  he  will  get 
the  grass  mowed,  run  a  few  errands  before  playing, 
and  be  home  in  time  for  supper.  But  then  will  come 
a  Saturday  when  he's  gone  before  daybreak,  and  not 
back  till  long  past  supper.  He's  been  out  fishing. 

His  fishing  is  simple.  After  he  has  bicycled  to  the 
pond  he'll  look  for  a  sapling  to  cut  for  a  pole.  Then, 
from  his  pocket  he'll  pull  a  coil  of  fishing  line,  a  hook, 
and  a  sinker.  After  assembling  this  outfit  he  has  only 
to  search  the  roadside  grasses  for  grasshoppers  before 
beginning  to  fish. 

Through  his  day's  fishing  he  will  learn  the  best 
spots  to  fish,  the  best  way  to  put  the  grasshoppers  on 
the  hook,  the  best  way  to  keep  the  nibblers  from 
getting  the  bait.  And  he  will  catch  many  fish.  But  as 
he  is  luring  the  fish  to  his  bait  to  be  caught,  he  him- 
self is  being  caught  by  the  lure  of  fishing. 

It  won't  be  obvious  at  first.  Even  after  he  takes  the 


money  earned  on  his  paper  route  and  spends  it  on  a 
new  spinning  rod,  no  one  will  suspect  that  he  has  been 
caught. 

But,  no  longer  is  he  satisfied  with  catching  bluegill 
on  a  sapling.  Bass,  big  bass,  are  his  quarry  now.  And 
on  those  warm  spring  days  when  the  dogwoods  are  in 
bloom  he  knows  that  the  bass  will  be  along  the  shore- 
line in  their  bowl-shaped  spawning  nests. 

School  becomes  very  tiresome  when  one  is  occupied 
with  such  thoughts.  So  one  spring  day  instead  of  walk- 
ing down  the  path  to  the  bus  stop  as  he  should,  he 
will  grab  the  rod  and  reel  hidden  along  the  path  and 
slip  off  through  the  woods  and  along  the  back  roads 
to  the  pond.  All  day  he  will  try  to  coax  those  big 
spawners  to  snap  at  his  plastic  worm.  Whether  he  is 
successful  or  not  is  of  little  importance.  Whether  he 
catches  any  fish  or  not,  he  is  hooked  himself. 

As  he  grows  older  his  trips  are  a  little  more  elab- 
orately organized,  his  equipment  a  little  more  expen- 
sive, his  quarry  a  little  more  elusive.  He  may  become 
interested  in  fishing  for  trout  and  spend  his  vacations 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  Fishing  Lure  (Continued  from  page  17) 

wading  up  and  down  clear  mountain  streams  in  search 
of  trout.  Or  he  may  become  interested  in  fishing  for 
the  many  large  and  spectacular  fish  that  live  in  the 
ocean.  Perhaps  he  will  explore  nearby  reservoirs  in 
search  of  larger  and  larger  bass.  At  any  rate,  his 
family  will  be  sure  to  spend  their  vacations  near  the 
water,  for  the  lure  of  fishing  has  captured  him. 

Unlike  a  fishing  lure,  the  lure  of  fishing  has  no  hooks 
by  which  to  hold  a  man.  Instead,  the  lure  of  fishing 
settles  on  a  man  from  the  inside  and  won't  let  him  go. 
Once  the  lure  of  fishing  has  captured  a  man  there  is 
no  other  entertainment  which  can  provide  the  same 
satisfaction  and  relaxation.  And  so  the  same  man  who 
caught  his  fish  on  the  hooks  of  a  fishing  lure  finds 
himself  caught  by  a  lure  with  no  hooks,  the  lure  of 
fishing. 

And,  oddly  enough,  once  a  man  has  been  captured 
by  the  lure  of  fishing  he  will  try  to  see  that  others  are 
captured.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fisherman  who  didn't 
eventually  talk  his  neighbor  into  slipping  out  to  the 
reservoir  with  him  one  Saturday  afternoon?  Grand- 
fathers are  perhaps  the  most  notorious  of  all.  A  fishing 
grandfather  will  have  all  his  grandsons  hooked  on 
fishing  by  the  time  they  are  in  the  third  grade.  And 
so  it  happens  that  more  and  more  people  in  the  United 
States  are  captured  by  the  fishing  lure. 

In  fact,  some  people  estimate  that  more  than  thirty 
million  people  in  the  United  States  have  been  captured 
by  the  fishing  lure.  Truant  officers  and  wives  who  like 
their  husbands  home  on  the  weekend  might  find  such 
a  statistic  alarming.  But  for  me  there  is  comfort  in 
such  a  statistic.  For  then  I  know  that  others,  like  me, 
have  been  captured  by  the  lure  of  fishing. 


Grandfathers   are   especially   skilled   at   passing   on   the 
lure  of  fishing. 


Once  the  lure  of  fishing 
has  captured  a  man,  it 
may  lead  him  far  afield. 
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WALKING  along  the  water's  edge  of  a  small 
stream  in  southern  Wythe  County  one  hot  June 
afternoon  three  years  ago,  James  Grayson  was 
suddenly  caught  with  a  burning  pain  in  the  back  of  his 
left  leg.  At  the  time,  he  was  bending  down  beneath  the 
spreading  limbs  of  a  water  alder  checking  one  of  his 
minnow  traps.  As  he  raised  up  from  the  burning  sensa- 
tion a  large,  grayish-colored  snake  slipped  through  the 
water  between  his  legs. 

Grayson  was  certain  that  a  snake  had  bitten  him. 
Almost  immediately  the  leg  began  to  swell  and  throb, 
taking  on  the  attributes  of  what  he  had  always  been 
told  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  snakebite.  Rushing  back  to  his 
farm  a  scant  200  yards  away,  he  jumped  into  his  truck 
and  wasted  no  time  getting  to  a  doctor. 

"Did  you  get  a  good  look  at  the  snake?"  the  doctor 
questioned  as  he  inspected  the  bite. 

"It  was  a  cottonmouth  moccasin,"  Grayson  answered 
flatly. 

"I  see,"  said  the  doc. 

As  it  turned  out,  Grayson  was  treated  for  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  infection.  A\'ithout  realizing  it  he 
had  jabbed  a  thorn  in  his  leg  earlier,  and  wading  in 
water  had  irritated  the  scratch.  The  sudden  pain  Gray- 
son had  experienced  was  caused  by  the  pressure  put  on 
his  leg  while  bending  over.  It  was  only  a  coincidence 
that  the  snake  happened  along  when  he  did. 

Grayson's  case  zvas  extraordinary.  But  it's  only  one 
out  of  many  that  occur  during  the  summer  months  in 
Virginia  each  year.  During  these  hot,  humid  days,  a  lot 
of  misinformed  people  do  a  lot  of  unnecessary  running 
from  the  harmless  water  snake.  Since  it  looks  very 
much  like  the  dangerous  cottonmouth,  many  people 
don't  take  the  time  to  find  out;  they  waste  no  time 
killing  it. 

In  truth,  a  lot  of  the  needless  excitement  and  all  of 
the  killing  could  be  avoided  if  everybody  knew  two 
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facts  :  ( 1 )  The  cottonmouth  is  rarely  found  outside  the 
extremely  southern  portions  of  Virginia,  and  (2)  it  is 
only  common  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  areas. 

The  average  person  has  a  dread  fear,  misunder- 
standing, and  little  or  no  knowledge  regarding  any 
type  of  snake.  This  natural  condition,  coupled  with  the 
impression  that  all  snakes  are  bad.  has  led  most  of  us 
into  believing  all  sorts  of  fallacies  and  "old  wives'  tales" 
about  them.  Many  harmless  snakes  such  as  the  com- 
mon water  snake  are  killed  each  year  because  of  lack 
of  factual  information.  All  snakes,  how^ever,  have  a 
place  in  nature's  scheme  of  things,  and  all  do  much  in 
controlling  undesirables  such  as  insects  and  rodents. 

The  cottonmouth  moccasin  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous snakes  in  North  America.  If  molested  it  usually 
stands  its  ground  with  open  mouth  and  vibrating  tail. 
Its  favorite  position  for  striking  is  in  a  loose  coil,  cock- 
ing the  head  and  neck  back.  From  this  position,  the 
snake  can  lunge  out  fast  and  imbed  its  two  upper  fangs 
where  the  poison  is  stored.  When  it  has  hold  of  its 
victim  it  doesn't  let  go  soon.  Instead,  the  snake  goes 
into  a  chewing  "frantic,"  imbedding  even  more  poison. 
Like  its  descendant  the  copperhead,  the  cottonmouth 
would  rather  strike  from  the  coiled  position ;  but  the 
snake  is  just  as  dangerous  from  any  other  direction. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  cottonmouth  is 
its  variable  body  color-pattern  of  olive,  brownish  or 
blackish.  The  colors  are  patterned  in  dark  crossbands 
numbering  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  bands 
are  wider  at  the  base  and  darker  near  the  center  fold 
of  the  back.  As  the  snake  ages,  a  blacker  color  sets  in 
over  the  entire  body.  Some  cottonmouths  become  uni- 
formly black  when  they  reach  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  body  of  the  moccasion  is  exceptionally  strong. 
The  tail  tapers  abruptly  and  the  head  broadens  out 
sharply  from  the  base  of  the  neck,  giving  the  snake 
strength  for  a  fast  strike  from  almost  any  position.  A 
Florida  biologist  was   attempting  to   capture   a   large 
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cottonmouth  in  the  Everglades  in  1969  and  was  bitten 
even  after  he  had  the  snake  on  its  back  and  pinned  down 
with  a  stick.  The  cottonmouth  is  one  of  the  few  snakes 
with  strong  enough  neck  muscles  to  force  a  strike  with- 
out the  use  of  power  from  all  its  body.  In  the  case  of 
the  biologist,  all  the  snake  needed  was  what  power  it 
had  in  its  neck. 

When  moving,  the  cottonmouth's  head  remains  in  a 
cocked  up  position,  much  as  the  deadly  cobra  moves. 
The  drooped  mouth-line  and  a  protective  covering  over 
the  eyes  make  the  snake  appear  forever  sullen.  The 
cotton-like  lining  inside  the  mouth  led  southerners  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  era  to  give  the  moccasin  the  name 
"Cottonmouth." 

Like  the  common  water  snake,  cottonmouths  are 
rarely  found  far  from  water.  Their  favorite  spots  are 
grassy  patches  of  wet  flora,  debris,  brush,  and  low 
limbs  of  trees  shooting  out  over  the  water.  They  rarely 
remain  in  the  water  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
mainly  using  fast  currents  only  for  transfer  from  one 
location  to  another.  Sluggish,  swampy  bodies  of  water 
are  more  to  the  cottonmouth's  liking.  A  VPI  Extension 
Division's  expedition  into  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  1936 
revealed  moccasins  "hanging  by  the  dozen  from  low- 
hanging  tree  limbs."  The  snakes  are  not  so  plentiful 
in  that  area  now,  but  they're  still  there. 

Cottonmouths  more  than  five  feet  long  are  rare,  but 
some  oldsters  in  the  Deep  South  area  have  been  found 
to  reach  as  rnuch  as  six  feet.  The  cottonmouth's  bite  is 
only  occasionally  fatal,  providing  proper  treatment  is 
applied  soon  after.  Perhaps  the  worse  attribute  is  the 
great  pain,  the  quick  swelling,  and  the  possibility  of 
permanent  crippling  of  the  victim.  No  other  poisonous 
snake — with  the  exception  of  the  coral — can  bring  a 
person  so  close  to  death  in  such  a  limited  amount  of 
time. 

The  big  fooler,  the  common  water  snake,  runs  the 
gamut  of  fear  through  most  unknowing  Virginians. 
Large,  aging  water  snakes  look  identical  to  the  dread 
moccasin  when  viewed  from  afar — the  position  from 
which  most  snakes  are  viewed.  The  harmless  water 
snakes  can  be  found  along  almost  any  stream  anywhere 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  it  is  just  as  scared  of  people 
as  people  are  of  it. 

The  water  snake  differs  from  the  cottonmouth  not 
only  descriptively  but  also  in  habitude.  Whereby  the 
moccasin  has  an  elliptical  pupil,  the  harmless  water 
snake's  eye  is  round.  There  is  also  a  double  row  of 
plates  under  the  water  snake's  tail  compared  to  a 
single  row  (with  the  exception  of  the  tip)  on  the 
moccasin.  Of  course,  the  cottonmouth's  head  is  more 
squared  and  it  has  a  "pit"  section  directly  between  the 
eye  and  nostril.  Both  the  cottonmouth  and  the  common 
water  snake  give  birth  to  live  young. 

Since  poisonous  snakes  carry  fangs,  the  common 
water  snake  wouldn't  have  them.   Yet,   one  must  be 
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careful  because  fangs  cannot  serve  for  an  identifying 
factor.  Sometimes  the  cottonmouth's  fangs  are  folded 
back  under  a  protective  covering  inside  the  mouth.  In- 
spection of  dead  moccasins  in  the  past  has  showed  that 
fangs  must  often  be  pried  forward  before  they  can  even 
be  seen. 

The  coloration  of  the  water  snake  is  also  different 
from  the  pattern  usually  found  on  the  cottonmouth. 
Olive  is  not  a  usual  color,  although  brown  and  black 
is.  The  bands  around  the  body  are  more  distinct,  and 
the  colors  become  more  visible  near  the  head.  Also,  the 
body  of  the  water  snake  is  not  as  stout  looking  as  that 
of  the  moccasin. 

Whereby  the  cottonmouth  prefers  swamps  and  slug- 
gish streams,  the  common  water  snake  loves  fast  run- 
ning water.  In  fact,  along  faster  streams  water  snakes 
are  found  hanging  from  limbs  over  rough  currents. 
They  can  often  be  seen  riding  the  waves  of  a  main 
current  with  the  skill  of  a  summer  surfer. 

The  eating  habits  of  both  the  cottonmouth  and 
water  snake  are  about  the  same.  Fish,  crayfish,  earth- 
worms, frogs,  rodents,  and  even  other  snakes  make  up 
their  basic  diet.  The  water  snake  has  been  known  to 
become  a  pest  around  fish  hatcheries,  where  they  limit 
their  diet  to  the  delicious  taste  of  fingerling  trouts. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  outdoorsmen  and  farmers  in 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  state  who  believe 
every  water  snake  they  see  to  be  a  cottonmouth.  In 
recent  years,  the  water  snake's  head  has  become  more 
distinct  from  its  body,  making  it  harder  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  two.  Since  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a  shortage  of  the  species,  not  knowing  for  sure 
the  difference  might  often  justify  killing  the  snake.  One 
thing  is  certain :  precautionary  measures  should  always 
be  taken.  It's  certainly  not  a  rule  of  nature  that  the 
cottonmouth  can't  range  into  portions  even  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

In  the  final  analysis,  James  Grayson  did  the  right 
thing  in  consulting  his  doctor.  Although  the  possibility 
of  his  injury  being  a  moccasin  bite  was  about  a  hundred 
to  one,  his  quick  action  would  have  saved  his  life  if  it 
had  been. 

There  are  four  steps  to  follow  in  the  treatment  of 
any  poisonous  snake  bite  :  ( 1 )  treat  for  shock,  (2)  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  poison,  (3)  extract  the  poison, 
and  (4)  neutralize  the  poison.  The  first  three  steps 
belong  to  the  category  of  first-aid;  the  fourth  belongs 
to  a  physician.  Official  Red  Cross  approved  snake  bite 
kits  can  be  purchased,  and  each  kit  has  instructions  for 
carrying  out  the  four  steps  listed  here. 

Remember,  the  deadly  cottonmouth  and  the  harmless 
water  snake  are  look-alikes  of  the  reptile  world.  They 
swim,  they  eat,  they  sun  in  the  same  way.  But  by 
learning  their  special  features,  habits  and  distinctions 
you'll  be  one  up  on  nature. 

Learn  the  facts  and  you  won't  kill  or  be  killed  un- 
necessarily. 
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The  Irrepressible 
Blue  Jay 


By  M.  H.  BERRY 

Assoc.  Prof.,  Biology 

West  Liberty  State  College,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 

THE  blue  jay  has  been  condemned  as  a  murderer, 
a  robber,  a  coward,  and  a  rascal,  but  such  charges 
without  proof  are  merely  accusations.  A  bird  can 
be  maligned  without  the  benefit  of  libel  laws,  but  bar- 
ring senators  who  seek  headlines  with  irresponsible 
charges  behind  the  protection  of  congressional  immu- 
nity, people  are  usually  held  responsible  for  their  state- 
ments. The  blue  jay,  if  judged  by  human  standards, 
must  plead  guilty  to  some  of  the  charges  leveled  at  him. 
He  does  rob  nests  of  other  birds,  eat  the  eggs  and 
even  may  attack  and  destroy  young  birds.  We  humans 
would  consider  this  a  crime.  However,  we  have  no 
conscientious    scruples    against   killing    a    quail    or    a 
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pheasant  and  eating  it.  Instead  of  condemning  our- 
selves, we  call  it  sport.  The  blue  jay  feels  that  it  is  his 
natural  prerogative  to  eat  the  eggs  and  young  of  smaller 
birds. 

Jays  really  have  their  own  standards  of  conduct,  such 
as  they  are,  and  with  a  liberal  allowance  on  our  part  for 
their  irrepressible  nature,  they  make  good  neighbors. 
They  are  like  mischievious  boys  who  like  to  play  pranks. 
Jays  are  clever  in  imitating  the  calls  of  other  birds,  and 
take  devilish  delight  in  stirring  up  a  commotion  among 
their  winged  brethren  by  suddenly  sounding  the 
dreaded  cry  of  a  hawk.  Where  there  are  blue  jays,  there 
is  likely  to  be  plenty  of  noise.  Often  an  uproar  in  the 
woods  may  be  traced  to  a  dozen  or  more  blue  jays  in 
the  treetops,  screaming  to  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and 
for  no  apparent  reason  except  to  keep  up  the  excitement. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  blue  jay  of  being  shy.  In  fact, 
he  is  endowed  with  an  alarming  amount  of  curiosity 
which  often  results  in  his  undoing.  Jays  are  adept  at 
hiding  when  the  leaves  are  still  on  the  trees,  and  a 
person  going  through  the  woods  may  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  dozen  jays,  yet  he  may  not  see  one.  However,  if 
the  intrepid  hiker  sits  quietly  for  awhile,  the  jays,  over- 
come with  curiosity,  will  soon  start  conversing  in  very 
low  tones  and  approach  the  intruder  for  a  closer  look. 
Although  blue  jays  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  dislike 
for  other  birds,  they  do  seem  to  sympathize  with  them 
when  they  are  in  distress.  Usually  one  can  bring  up  a 
number  of  jays  by  simply  imitating  the  cry  of  an  un- 
happy fledgling. 

When  it  comes  time  to  build  a  nest,  both  the  male 
and  female  will  work  to  prepare  it.  When  the  stick- 
carrying  begins,  each  stick  is  selected  and  tested  with 
care.  Usually  they  break  the  sticks  from  tree  limbs, 
rather  than  collect  dead  twigs  from  the  ground.  In  the 
woods,  only  forest  materials  are  used  for  nest-building 
purposes,  but  around  human  habitations,  paper,  cotton 
and  other  products  of  civilization  are  used  and  worked 
in  with  woodland  material. 

When  the  nest  is  finished,  the  female  lays  an  tgg 
each  day  until  three  to  six  spotted,  olive-brown  eggs 
are  laid.  Then  the  female  sits  on  the  eggs.  The  male 
feeds  his  spouse  during  the  incubation  period.  At  this 
time  the  loquacious  jays  become  very  quiet  and  cautious. 
When  the  male  returns  with  a  morsel  of  food  for  his 
mate,  he  usually  hops  on  a  lower  branch  close  to  the 
trunk,  stops  and  takes  a  cautious  look  around  and  then 
hops  to  a  higher  branch.  Each  time  he  looks  about  for 
signs  of  possible  intrusion.  Finally  he  arrives  at  the 
nest  and  profifers-  the  tidbit  to  the  female.  Instantly 
he  is  away,  looking  for  another  "piece  de  resistance." 

The  blue  jay  is  a  big  handsome  fellow  with  the  dash 
and  deviltry  of  a  dozen  other  birds.  He  successfully 
matches  wits  with  anything  else  on  wings,  and  usually 
is  not  a  bad  fellow.  Stomach  analyses  indicate  about 
76%  of  his  food  is  vegetable  matter  and  about  20% 
insects. 
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Forgotten  Trout 

By  MARTIN  CLARK 
Stiwrt 

THE  morning  sun  was  just  overpowering  the  dark 
of  night.  A  sHght  chill  hung  in  the  air.  I  walked 
down  a  familiar  path  leading  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  While  wading  in,  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  its  mirror-like  surface  any  more  than  necessary. 

A  fallen  tree,  almost  completely  submerged  by  the 
lazily  flowing  water,  reached  almost  all  the  way  across 
the  river.  I  slowly  made  my  way  toward  it.  the  cool 
water  already  up  to  my  waist. 

I  stopped  about  35  yards  away  and  cast.  The  woolly- 
worm  spinner  combination,  tied  to  my  line,  quickly 
vanished  and  began  heading  back  toward  me  with  the 
current. 

By  constantly  raising  the  rod  tip,  I  was  able  to 
bounce  the  lure  just  off  the  bottom.  Using  the  method, 
I  retrieved  my  lure  back  to  me.  Nothing  happened.  I 
cast  again  and  repeated  the  same  procedure.  Without 
warning,  my  ultra-light  rod  bowed  and  my  low-set 
drag  screamed. 

I  reacted  quickly,  whipping  my  wrists  to  drive  the 
hook  home.  Feeling  the  sting  of  the  hook,  the  fish 
erupted  from  the  water,  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
safety  of  the  tree.  Seeming  to  realize  how  close  he  was 
to  freedom,  the  fish  lunged  toward  a  thick  limb  of  the 
tree,  making  my  rod  bend  almost  double.  By  putting 
on  as  much  pressure  as  my  two-pound  test  line  would 
allow.  I  slowly  steered  the  fish  back  toward  me.  Al- 
though he  was  still  putting  up  stifif  resistance,  I  was 
able  to  lead  the  fish  toward  my  net.  I  scooped  him  up  on 
my  first  try  and  removed  my  fly-spinner  combination 
from  the  top  of  his  mouth.  I  slid  my  index  finger 
through  the  gills  of  a  foot-long  rainbow  trout,  and 
took  him  from  my  net.  The  upper  part  of  the  fish  was 
dark  green,  sprinkled  with  hundreds  of  black  spots.  A 
dark  red  line  ran  from  head  to  tail,  separating  the  green 
from  his  fat,  white  underside. 

I  carefully  slipped  the  trout  back  into  the  water 
and  watched  him  swim  away. 

I  caught  this  fish  and  many  others  like  it  in  a  good 
sized  trout  stream,  that  makes  its  way  through  Kibler 
Valley  in  Patrick  County,  called  the  Dan  River. 

To  most  people,  the  Dan  wouldn't  be  called  for- 
gotten. It,  like  most  \"irginia  trout  streams,  is  stocked 
with  brown,  brook  and  rainbow  trout.  Hordes  of 
anglers  flock  to  the  river  on  stocking  dates  and  the 
week  following.  After  this,  though,  the  fishing  pressure 
declines.  I  always  wondered  what  happened  to  the  re- 
maining trout.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  the  Dan  about 
two  weeks  after  one  of  the  June  stockings. 
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Corn  was  always  good  on  the  trout  just  after  they 
had  been  dumped  into  the  river ;  so  I  carefully  put  sev- 
eral kernels  on  my  hook.  I  soon  learned,  however,  that 
these  fish  had  become  much  harder  to  fool.  I  only 
caught  two  creek  chubs  in  three  hours  of  fishing. 

My  ego  damaged.  I  returned  for  the  next  three  days 
straight  and  finally  managed  to  catch  one  small  brown 
trout.  That  was  three  years  ago.  In  my  frequent  trips 
to  the  Dan  since  then,  I  have  learned,  little  by  little,  the 
lures  and  methods  that  take  fish. 

Since  live  bait  is  allowed,  most  of  the  fish  caught 
are  taken  on  it.  Corn  and  small  minnows  are  the  most 
popular  bait,  but  salmon  eggs,  cheese  and  worms  will 
all  take  fish.  The  longer  the  fish  stay  in  the  river  the 
harder  it  becomes  to  take  them  on  bait.  When  facing 
this  situation,  I  switch  to  artificial  lures.  All  %  to  %  oi 
an  ounce  spoons  and  spinners  used  without  a  swivel  do 
the  trick. 

Gold  or  silver  spinners  attached  to  number  6  or  8 
wet  flies  are  deadly.  Two  or  four  pound  test  line  does 
the  job  for  all  spin  fishing,  either  with  bait  or  hardware. 
For  the  purist  who  insists  upon  using  the  fly  rod,  size 
10  through  16  flies  are  good  when  tied  on  a  4x  or  5x 
leader.  The  best  wet  patterns  are  brown  Woolly  Worm, 
Cowdung.  Leadwing.  Coachman.  March  Brown  and 
Mosquito. 

Surprisingly,  the  trout  will  occasionally  rise  to  a 
dry  fly.  The  best  dries  include  Gray  WulflF,  Royal 
Coachman  and  irresistible,  light  Hendrickson. 

Getting  to  the  Dan  is  not  a  problem.  Follow  Route 
103  to  Claud ville,  Virginia.  Then  take  the  right  on 
Route  773  and  then  again  on  Route  648.  This  road 
follows  the  river  for  the  entire  stocked  section. 

My  most  memorable  trip  to  the  river  occurred  about 
20  minutes  before  dark  on  a  hot  summer  day.  I  was 
fishing  with  an  8-foot  fly  rod  with  an  8-weight  sinking 
line.  The  size  number  6  Muddler  Minnow  I  was  using 
had  just  started  to  sink  when  a  trout  grabbed  it.  I 
quickly  raised  the  rod  tip  to  set  the  hook.  The  fish 
started  to  buck  his  way  upstream.  But,  after  several 
minutes  of  fighting  the  current,  as  well  as  the  steady 
pressure  from  my  rod,  the  fish  seemed  to  be  tiring.  But 
suddenly,  to  my  surprise,  he  turned  and  began  a  hard 
rush  toward  me.  I  stripped  in  line  by  the  yard.  The 
fish,  now  only  about  10  feet  away  from  me,  stopped 
abruptly  and  dived  toward  my  left.  I  put  on  the  pres- 
sure and  the  fish  jetted  out  of  the  water.  It  had  be- 
come too  dark  to  use  my  net,  so  after  two  more  jumps, 
I  began  leading  him  toward  the  shore.  He  only  made 
one  more  weak  effort  to  escape  as  I  led  him  toward 
dry  land.  I  beached  the  fish,  a  hook-jawed  rainbow 
trout,  and  put  him  on  my  pocket  scales.  He  registered 
just  past  the  two-pound  mark. 

In  all  my  fishing  at  the  Dan,  I  haven't  crossed  paths 
with  but  one  or  two  other  anglers.  This  river,  forgotten 
except  for  about  a  week  every  month,  holds  a  popula- 
tion of  trout  year-round.  It's  one  river  I'll  never  forget! 
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Summer  Work  and 
College  Scholarships 

A  1973  Fries  High  School  graduate, 
18-year-old  James  N.  Youngblood  was 
selected  this  spring  by  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  for  summer 
employment  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  One  of  a  three-man  trail  crew 
for  eight  weeks,  James  will  be  hiking 
the  200  miles  of  Virginia's  Appala- 
chian Mountains  for  reasons  of  trail 
maintenance,  adapting  to  week-long 
excursions  in  the  natural  environment, 
and  observing  wild  fauna  along  the 
trail.  He  is  one  of  24  young  people 
in  the  nation,  and  the  only  Virginian, 
selected  through  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  for  1973  summer  work  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  or  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
James  will  be  attending  VPI  &  SU 
this  fall  majoring  in  forestry  and  wild- 
life, and  is  the  winner  of  a  $500  forestry 
scholarship  presented  by  Virginia  For- 
ests, Inc. 

Jo  Allen  Hertless  of  Richmond  re- 
ceived a  similar  scholarship.  She  will 
be  majoring  in  wildlife  management 
and  conservation  at  VPI  &  SU.  One 


Examining  the  Weapon 

FFA  members  Barry  Wood,  Randy  Row- 
land and  Wayne  Patterson  were  among 
the  143  Gretna  Junior  High  School  stu- 
dents who  completed  the  four-hour  hunter 
safety  course  on  April  13.  Game  warden 
Gordon  Preston,  left,  handled  instruction, 
assisted  by  Patrol  Leader  Sam  Pickrel, 
right,  and  Wardens  William  Wilmoth  and 
John  Tramel. 
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$1500  three-year  scholarship  presented 
by  Virginia  Forests  to  a  rising  sopho- 
more at  VPI  went  to  Robert  Matthew 
Gianniny  of  Qiarlottesville. 


James  N.  Youngblood 


The  Story  of 

ANIMALS 


by  Ihr  Editors  of 
COUNTRY  BEAL'TIFUL 

and  Ooroth'j  flofmrs  .Mini 


Author   Formerly  With 
Game  Commission 

Latest  contribution  to  "The  World  Is  Na- 
ture" series  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  of  New  York  is  a  63  page  book 
selling  for  $4.97  entitled  The  Story  of 
Animals.  Written  by  Dorothy  Holmes  Allen 
(formerly  with  the  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission) in  cooperation  with  the  editors  of 
Country  Beautiful,  the  book  is  a  brief  and 
clear,  illustrated  description  of  the  classes 
of  animals — fish,  amphibians,  birds  and 
mammals — how  they  evolved,  how  they 
exist,   and  the  hazards  they  face. 


Turkey  Trophies 

Thirteen-year-old  Harry  Marshall  Ill's  first 
turkey  gobbler  weighed  I6-34  pounds, 
sporting  a  10-l^  inch  beard.  Shown  in  the 
photo  above.  Tommy,  10,  helps  his  brother 
hold  the  April  23rd  Albemarle  County  kill. 
The  Marshalls  are  Charlottesville  resi- 
dents. By  way  of  comparison,  Stanley 
Scruggs  of  Cullen,  Virginia,  was  12  when 
he  bagged  this  20  lb.  spring  gobbler  a 
year   ago    in   Charlotte   County. 

Children's  Rodeo   Held  Again 

Grand  trophy  for  largest  fish  caught 
in  the  Annual  Children's  Rodeo  held 
May  20  in  the  IWL  park  east  of  Chris- 
tiansburg  went  to  Angela  Rivers  of 
Christiansburg,  who  fished  in  the  7-9 
age  group.  Hot  dogs  and  drinks  were 
furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  203  chil- 
dren registered  in  the  event.  In  all 
groups,  suitably  inscribed  trophies  were 
awarded  by  the  Christiansburg-Mont- 
gomery  County  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  to  first-place  win- 
ners and  a  year's  subscription  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  to  second-place  winners, 
as  follows :  0-6  years — April  Boyd 
(Rocky  Mount),  1st;  Susan  Slaughter 
(Floyd)  and  Steven  Whitlock  (Chris- 
tiansburg), 2nd.  7-9  age  group — Erik 
Allen,  1st,  and  Rhonda  Gunter,  both 
of  Christiansburg,  2nd.  10-12  years — 
Chris  Elliott,  Blacksburg,  1st;  Derwin 
Epperly  and  Joey  Sheppard,  Chris- 
tiansburg, 2nd.  Smallest  fish  award 
went  to  Jeffrey  Creed,  and  Mike  Reed 
won  a  Johnson  Century  rod  and  reel 
set. 
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Robert  L.  Griffith  Named 
Warden  of  the  Year 

Robert  L.  Griffith,  State  Game 
Warden  in  New  Kent  County,  has 
been  selected  as  Virginia's  game 
warden  of  the  year.  In  making  the  an- 
nouncement. Game  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Chester  F.  Phelps  noted 
Warden  Griffith's  many  years  of  cap- 
able, dedicated  service  and  his  high  de- 
gree of  loyalty  to  the  Commission. 

Although  he  often  speaks  to  Ruritan 
Clubs  and  other  groups,  Griffith's 
youth  work  has  been  particularly  out- 
standing. He  has  trained  or  assisted  in 
the  training  of  over  2200  young  hunt- 
ers. And  in  addition  to  presenting  con- 
servation, hunting,  fishing  and  law  in- 
formation. Warden  Griffith  also  shares 
his  hobbies  with  his  listeners.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  his  large  collection 
of  Indian  artifacts  (gathered  mainly  in 
the  areas  of  the  Chickahominy  and  Pa- 
munkey  Rivers)  which  he  plans  to  pre- 
sent to  the  county  someday.  An  avid 
photographer  Griffith  uses  color  slides 
of  wildlife  and  plants  to  illustrate  many 
of  his  talks.  Shad  planking  (cooking  the 
fish  on  boards)  is  another  of  his  tal- 
ents. 

A  native  of  New  Kent  County,  Mr. 
Griffith  joined  the  Game  Commission 
in  1947.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have 
two  children  and  reside  in  New  Kent, 
where  he  is  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
is  a  deacon  of  the  Corinth  Baptist 
Church. 

Bad  Day  for  Bird 

May  2  was  a  good  day  for  VCU's  James  R. 
Clements  and  a  bad  day  for  the  12-pound 
8  ounce  gobbler  that  he  bagged  in  Buck- 
ingham County. 


Franklin  News-Post  Photo 

The  new  muskie  fishing  champ,  Pete  Fuqua,  holds  his  Virginia  state  record  fish  which 
he  caught  on  Gills  Creek  in  Smith  Mountain  Lake.  The  fish  brought  the  Virginia  muskie 

record  up  to  31  pounds. 


Satterlee  Heads 
Conservation   Group 

Game  Commission  Information  Offi- 
cer Francis  N.  Satterlee  has  been  re- 
elected to  an  unprecedented  second 
term  as  chairman  of  the  \\'ashington, 
D.C.,  Conservation  Roundtable.  Mem- 
bership in  the  organization,  which  had 
its  beginning  in  the  Nation's  Capitol 
during  1957,  consists  of  over  150  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  ecology.  Mr.  Satter- 
lee has  been  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion since  1963  and  chairman  of  the 
group  since  1972. 

Topo  Map  Series 
Now  Available 

The  Virginia  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  now  has  detailed  7.5-minute 
topographic  maps  for  all  of  Virginia. 
Each  of  the  805  maps  shows  about  60 
square  miles  and  details  the  positions 
of  houses,  towns,  highways,  trails, 
lakes,  mountains  and  wooded  areas. 

Excellent  for  planning  all  types  of 
outdoor  adventures,  the  maps  are 
available  for  $.75  each  (plus  4%  tax 
for  maps  mailed  to  Virginia  addresses) 
from  the  Virginia  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources,  Box  3667,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia  29903. 


Nev\^  Record? 


This  10-pound  12-ounce  largemouth  bass 

caught  by   Estelle   BoetiCher  of  Staunton 

may    be    the    biggest    largemouth    ever 

caught  by  a  woman  in  Virginia. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Know  your 
BIOLOGISTS 

Text  and  Photos  by  F.  N.  SATTERLEE 
Information  Officer 


DENNIS  C.  HART 

Manager,  State  Game  Farm 


Dennis  Hart  was  born  in  Sac  County,  Iowa,  and  raised  on  a 
southern  Minnesota  farm,  an  area  with  habitat  ideal  for  the  Chinese 
ringneck  pheasant,  a  bird  that  would  play  an  important  part  in  Den- 
nis' later  life. 

Following  graduation  from  Redwood  Falls  (Minn.)  High  School 
he  worked  as  a  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  representative, 
then  studied  game  breeding  and  propagation  and  shooting  preserve 
management  at  the  New  Jersey  based  Game  Conservation  Institute. 
Dennis  operated  a  shooting  preserve  in  N.  J.  for  3  years,  and  spent 
8  years  with  the  Winchester-Western  Co.  in  Illinois  as  game  restora- 
tion specialist.  There  he  wrote  a  booklet,  now  known  as  Quail  and 
Pheasant  Propagation,  which  has  become  a  standard  reference  for 
game  bird  breeding  hobbyists. 

During  W.W.  II  Hart  worked  for  a  time  with  the  Virginia  Game 
Commission  as  field  biologist.  He  then  spent  3  years  as  Federal  Aid 
coordinator  and  supervisor  of  game  management  for  the  N.  C.  Dept. 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  1948 
to  become  the  Game  Commission's  superintendent  of  game  farming; 
manager  of  the  State  Game  Farm  in  Cumberland  ;  and,  more  recently, 
supervisor  of  the  Foreign  Game  Bird  Introduction  Program.  Since 
1958,  15  strains  of  game  birds  have  been  experimentally  reared 
and  stocked  throughout  the  state.  Many  have  been  eliminated,  but 
Iranian  blackneck,  Chinese  ringneck,  and  an  Iranian  blackneck/ 
Japanese  green  pheasant  cross  are  now  being  harvested. 

Few  of  the  nearly  800  birds  reported  through  check  stands  by 
hunters  since  pheasant  season  was  established  by  the  Commission  in 
1970  were  wearing  bands,  indicating  strong  possibilities  of  wild  re- 
production. Dennis  believes  the  pheasant  has  been  established  as  a 
game  bird  in  certain  areas  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Hart  is  the  former  Bessie  Amick  of  Louisa,  Va.  She  and 
Dennis  reside  on  the  Commission's  Game  Farm  in  Cumberland. 


A  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  Allyn  Powell  spent  the  first  eight  years 
of  his  life  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  at  which  time  the  family 
moved  to  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Allyn  graduated  from  Middlesex 
County  Vocational  and  Technical  High  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  it  was  during  this  period  in  his  life  that  he  began  asso- 
ciating with  friends  who  shared  his  interest  in  the  outdoors,  hunting 
and  fishing.  Following  graduation  he  worked  at  a  variety  of  jobs 
but  mainly  as  a  draftsman  in  the  heavy  construction  industry. 

In  1959  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  where  he  served  in  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  as  a  surveyor  in  White  Sands,  New  Mexico.  After  being 
discharged  he  again  worked  as  a  draftsman,  this  time  at  various  lo- 
cations in  California. 

From  1964  to  1966  Mr.  Powell  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
surveyor  in  the  town  and  village  planning  program  in  West  Cam- 
eroon, West  Africa.  During  1966  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  where  he 
attended  Michigan  State  University  and  obtained  a  B.S.  in  Fish 
Biology.  He  received  his  graduate  degree  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Marine  Science  with  major  emphasis  on  fish  biology. 

In  May  of  1973  Allyn  joined  the  Game  Commission  as  a  district 
fish  biologist.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jo  Anne  Simonds  of  Fair- 
field, California,  currently  make  their  home  in  Farmville,  Virginia. 

JULY,  1973 


ALLYN  B.  POWELL 

District  Fish  Biologist 
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Gourmet  Specialties  Onboard  Your  Boat 


Cooking  onboard  these  days  is  not 
the  difficult  cramped  exercise  of  years 
past.  In  fact,  today's  galleys  ofYer  a 
ship's  cook  all  the  comforts  of  your 
kitchen  at  home  and  tasty  dishes  can 
be  conjured  up  on  small  boats  as  well 
as  luxurious  yachts. 

Whether  entertaining  guests,  maybe 
the  hubby's  boss  or  just  the  family, 
nautical  novelties  from  the  galley  add 
that  little  extra  touch  to  an  already 
fun-filled  cruise. 


SEA  FRY  SPECIAL 

Any  skipper  would  drool  at  this 
meal.  Beginning  with  an  appetizer  of 
onion  soup  with  carrots  and  parmesan 
toast,  the  main  course  is  the  "catch- 
of-the-day"  fish  fry  with  stewed  zuc- 
chini and  tomatoes,  canned  shoestring 
potatoes  and  cucumbers  in  sour  cream. 
Fresh  fruit  cubes  on  skewers  and  iced 
tea  or  milk  round  out  this  gourmet 
dish. 

Here's  how  it's  done  : 

2  cans  (IOV2  ounces  each) 

condensed  onion  soup 
2  soup  cans  of  water 

1  can  (8  ounces)  sliced  carrots 

(drained) 
toast  triangles  or  wheat-toasted  thins 

In  the  saucepan,  combine  the  soup, 
water  and  carrots.  Heat,  stir  now  and 
then  and  top  with  the  toast  sprinkled 
with  cheese.  Makes  four  to  six  serv- 
ings. 

2  cups  cubed  fresh  fruit  (bananas, 

peaches,  strawberries,  etc.) 
1/2  cup  honey 
1  tablespoon  lemon,  lime,  orange  or 

grapefruit  juice 
flaked  coconut 

Alternate  pieces  of  fruit  on  eight 
five-inch  skewers.  Roll  in  the  mixture 
of  honey  and  juice,  then  coconut.  You 
have  dessert  for  four. 


If  you  wish  your  zucchini  and  toma- 
toes to  have  that  something  extra,  try 
this.  Cook  1  small  chopped  onion  in  2 
tablespoons  cooking  oil.  Add  2  cups  of 
diced  zucchini,  1  medium,  fresh  tomato 
diced,  and  Yz  teaspoon  oregano. 

Cook  over  low  heat,  and  leave  pan 
covered  until  zucchini  is  tender,  for 
about  15  minutes.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

MATE'S  MID-DAY  DELIGHT 

Lunch  is  always  a  scramble  for  the 
best  seat  onboard  after  a  busy  morning 
topside.  This  lunch  is  enough  to  send  a 
ship's  mate  below  for  continuous  KP 
duty. 

The  savory  dish  is  Spanish  rice  with 
tuna  spiced  with  peanut  butter-orange 
filled  celery  sticks,  apple  sauce  with 
fresh  or  canned  raspberries  and  for 
dessert,  lemon  nut  crunch  cookies  with 
iced  cafe  au  lait  or  milk. 

y-i  cup  chopped  onion 
Vi  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1   can  (10-3^  ounces)  condensed 

tomato  soup 
1  soup  can  of  water 
yz  cup  rice 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
1/2  small  clove  garlic,  minced 
1  can  (7  ounces)  tuna,  drained  and 

flaked 

Cook  the  onion  and  green  pepper  in 
butter  in  a  saucepan  until  tender.  Stir 
in  soup,  water,  rice  and  the  seasonings. 
Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  for  20 
minutes.  Stir  now  and  then.  Add  the 
tuna,  cook  another  10  minutes  or  until 
the  rice  is  tender.  A  serving  for  a  crew 
of  four. 

1/2  cup  plain  or  crunchy  peanut  butter 
V4  cup  orange  juice 
V&  teaspoon  salt 
8  stalks  of  celery 


Blend  the  peanut  butter,  orange 
juice  and  salt.  Fill  the  celery  stalks  and 
a  crew  of  four  has  a  tasty  side  dish. 

COMMODORE'S  POT 

The  first  law  of  the  sea  is  that  the 
captain  has  command  over  his  vessel's 
crew.  And  when  he  calls  for  his  favorite 
feast  from  his  galley.  Captain  Bligh 
can  be  turned  into  a  docile  sea  dog 
with  this  brimming  meal. 

4  slices  bacon 

V^  cup  chopped  onion 

1  can  (10%  ounces)  cream  of 

celery  soup 
1   can  (10-%  ounces)  turkey 

noodle  soup 
1  soup  can  milk 
1  soup  can  water 

1  can  (8  ounces)  whole  kernel 

corn  drained 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

(optional) 
2  tablespoons  chopped  pimento 

(optional) 
dash  of  pepper 

Cook  bacon  in  saucepan  until  crisp. 
Remove  and  crumble  and  drain  off  all 
but  1  tablespoon  drippings.  Add  onion 
and  cook  until  tender.  Blend  in  soups, 
milk  and  water  and  add  remaining  in- 
gredients. Heat,  stir  now  and  then  and 
garnish  with  bacon.  Makes  four  to  six 
servings. 

Right  Approach  When  Docking 

Always  approach  a  pier  by  running 
your  boat  against  the  wind  or  current, 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  stronger. 
If  there  is  no  alternative  and  you  must 
dock  by  running  with  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent, however,  make  your  approach 
slowly,  then  cut  back  your  throttle  and 
drift  into  a  berthing  position.  Do  not 
cut  your  engine  until  you  are  securely 
against  the  pier.  Following  these  direc- 
tions should  lead  to  a  simpler,  more  ef- 
fective docking. 
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By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 
Edgewater,  Maryland 

THE  four  very  similar  Eastern  flycatchers  which 
comprise  the  genus  Empidonax  are  perhaps  the 
hardest  of  the  songbirds  to  identify  by  sight.  There 
is  so  httle  variation  in  color  and  size  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible,  even  for  an  expert,  to  separate  them  using 


visual  characters  alone.  Their  voices  are  distinctive, 
however,  and  they  occupy  different  ecological  niches,  so 
they  are  actually  easier  to  distinguish  in  life  than  as 
specimens  in  the  hand. 

The  Acadian  flycatcher  likes  the  damp  bottomland 
forests,  preferably  where  there  is  deep  shade  and  little 
undergrowth.  In  such  situations  its  explosive,  two-syl- 
labled note  at  once  betrays  and  identifies  it.  Though  not 
particularly  shy,  they  are  hard  to  locate  as  they  habitu- 
ally perch  motionless  for  long  periods  awaiting  passing 
insects. 

The  name  Acadian  is  a  relict  from  an  earlier  scientific 
name,  later  changed.  One  ponders  its  origin,  since  this 
flycatcher  has  never  been  found  anywhere  near  Acadia 
(Nova  Scotia).  Possibly  there  was  confusion  with  an- 
other species,  or  it  may  have  been  a  reference  to  Louisi- 
ana, where  some  of  the  Acadians  took  refuge.  Such 
misnomers  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  many 
American  birds  were  first  described  from  specimens 
sent  to  European  naturalists  who  had  no  experience 
with  the  bird  in  life. 

The  present  name,  vircsccns,  (greenish-colored), 
is  more  accurate.  It  is  the  greenest  among  the  four 
Empidonaces  we  have,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known 
as  the  green-crested  flycatcher.  That  is  the  name  used 
by  both  Audubon  and  Wilson.  The  breast  and  sides  are 
tinged  with  a  yellow-green,  and  there  is  a  pale  but 
distinct  eye-ring.  This  last  feature  helps  separate  the 
Acadian  from  the  slightly  larger  wood  pewee,  an- 
other small  flycatcher  which  often  shares  the  same 
woodlands. 

In  Virginia,  the  Acadian  is  a  common  bird  east 
of  the  mountains.  Where  conditions  are  ideal,  such 
as  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  is  downright  abundant. 
It  becomes  less  frequent  away  from  the  coastal  plain, 
and  some  few  reach  the  lower  elevations  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  by  following  up  the  cooler,  damper  ravines. 
In  the  higher  mountains  west  of  the  Valley,  its  place 
is  taken  by  the  Least  Flycatcher,  which  chooses  to  live 
in  more  open  situations  such  as  orchards  and  farm- 
yards. 

When  a  breeding  pair  of  Acadians  has  been  located, 
the  nest  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  a  shallow,  shaggy 
afifair  that  might  at  first  pass  as  a  bit  of  flood  debris 
snagged  on  a  limb.  It  is  suspended,  like  a  vireo's  nest, 
but  not  so  deep,  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  it  are  the  three  or  four  creamy  white  eggs, 
delicately  spotted  with  deep  chestnut,  often  wreath-like 
around  the  heavier  end. 


JULY.  1973 
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THE 
RED 
BREAST 
SUNFISH 
(MISTAK- 
ENLY CALLED 
THE  LONGEAR) 
S  THE  FASHION 
PLATE  OF  THE 
FISH  WORLD. 
THE  LONG,  BLACK 
"EAR  FLAP"   IS 
DISTINCTIVE. 


KING  OF  THE  PANFISH, 
THE  BLUEGILL  LEADS 
THE  PARADE. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
SPOT 


THE  BIG  MOUTH 
AND  THE  STRIPED 
CHEEK  GIVE  THE 
WARMOUTH  AWAY. 
HIS  GREATEST  VIR- 
TUE IS  HIS  WILLING- 
NESS TO  BITE.  DON'T 
STOCK  YOUR  POND 
WITH  HIM,  THOUGH! 


BEST  NATURAL  BAIT 
GREY  CRICKETS. 


5  OR  6  SPINES  MEAN 
WHITE  CRAPPIE. 


BEST  ARTIFICIAL  LURE: 
A  NO.  8  GREY  NYMPH 

11  OR  12  SPINES, 


WHITE  OR  BLACK,  THE  CRAPPIE 
RATES  A  SPOT  IN  THE  PARADE.  MIN- 
NOWS MAKE  THE  BEST  BAIL- 
STREAMERS  TAKE  'EM  TOO. 


THE  COLD-WATER  REPRESENTATIVE,  THE  ROCK 
BASS,  PREFERS  STREAMS.  TRY  SAAALL  SPINNERS  | 
IN  FAST  WATER. 


WET  FLIES 
AND  NYMPHS 


PANFISH  ARSENAL 


POPPING  BUGS^X 


SPINNERS 


SMALL  PLUGS 


SPONGE  BUGS 


